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ZARAGOZA 


ZaRacoza, as it is written by Spaniards, or Saragosea 
as it is generally called, is the capital of the kingdom 
of Aragon, and was formerly called Salduba or Saldyva, 
(Plin. lib. iti.) It was in a flourishing state under the 
Romans, and the Emperor Augustus having colonised 
it with the veterans of the fourth, sixth, and tenth 
legions, it was called Casaraugusta, which word was 
by the Arabs corrupted into Saracosta, whience_ its 
present name Zaragoza, or, as written by ancient 
authors, Caragoca. In the time of the Romans, the 
place gave name to one of the seven Conventus of 
Hispania Citerior (Caesarea auguetanus), The Goths 
under their king Euric took it about 470. On the in- 
vasion of the Peninsula by the Arabs, it shared the 
fate of other large cities, and was taken and plundered 
by Miisa Ibn Nosseyr in the year 712. [t remained 
under the dominion of the Moors till 1018, when 
Alfonso I. of Aragon made himself master of Saragossa, 
after a siege of eight months; and ultimately subdued 
Ahmed Al-mustanser, surnamed Seyfu-d-daulah (the 
sword of thie state), who, after the loss of the capital, 
maintained himself in a part of his family dominions 
until he was killed in battle with the Christians near 
the town of Albacete, in 1145. Under the Christians 
Aragon remained a separate kingdom, until, by the 
accession of Charles V. to the throne of Spain as the 
representative of the rights of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
it became a province of the Spanish monarchy. It 
preserved nevertheless its own laws and most of its 
ancient privileges and exemptions, as well as a part of 
its liberal institutions, until Philip II, having taken 
offence at the interference of the Aragonese in the 
case of his secretary Antonio Perez, marched his army 
into Saragossa, oe to death the Justizia and several of 
the principal inhabitants, and suppressed the liberties 


of Aragon. An Audiencia has however been appointed, 
ane bite extends over & population of about 
750, 


; before which, in 1844, 2170 persons were 
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tried, or about one in 340, The costume of Aragon is 
peculiar : they wear knee-breeches, and broad-brimmed 
slouching hats, or the red Phrygian cap. The lower 
classes are fond of lively colours, chiefly red or blue, 
and weer broad silken sashes. “The favourite national - 
air and dance,” says Mr, Ford, “is La jota Arragonesa, 
which is brisk and jerky, but highly spirit-stirring to 
the native, on whom when afar from Aragon it acts 
like the pibroch on the exiled Highlander, or the Ranz 
des Vaches on the Swiss, creating an irresistible 
nostalgia, or home sickness.” 

The town is situated in — the centre of the 
kingdom, in a fertile plain on the left bank of the 
Ebro, and at the conflux of the Gallego and the Huerta, 
about 33 leagues south-south-east from Pampeluna, 
54 west of Barceiona, and 60 east-north-east of Madrid, 
in 38° 14 N, lat. and 1° 42’ W. long. It is the see 
of an archbishop, and the population is stated at 
65,000. The Ebro, which is navigable the greater part 
of the year, separates the cily from its suburbs. A fine 
stone bridge six hundred feet in Jength, and resting on 
seven arches, is the only means of communication 
between the two. There was formerly another bridge 
built entirely of wood, but it was destroyed in a sudden 
overflowing of the river. The Gallego, a considerable 
stream, which rises in a branch of the Pyrenees, tra- 
verses the plain in which Saragossa stands, and falls 
into the Ebro at a short distance below the city. 
Nearly opposite, the Huerva, after running through a 
deep cleft, cuts the plain on the right bank, and ing 
close to the walls, likewise joins the Ebro. Theré is 
also in the neighbourhood a canal called La Azequia 
Imperial de Aragon, which is intended for purposes 
of irrigation, as well as to form a Communication by the 
Ebro from sea to sea between Santander in the Bay of 
Biscay and Tortosa on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
a distance of more than one hundred Spanish leagues. 
It was begun in 1529, under Charles V.; but the 
work, which has been abandoned and resumed several 
times, is far from being complete. What little 
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is done, however, spreads wealth and abundance over 
the neighbouring districts; the plain of 
which is in a high state of cultivation, being much 
benefited by it. The plain is very fertile, producing 
corn, wine of good quality, peas, beans, and other 
legumes, and excellent fruit. The pasturages are 
celebrated, but are in the hands of the sheep pro- 
prietors, who form a part of an association the most 
ancient and the most privileged of any in the realm. 
Seen from without (we quote from Mr. Ford’s 
* Handbook of Spain’), the city “ with its slim towers 
and spires, has an imposing character; but inside the 
streets are mostly tortuous Janes, ilJ-paved and worse 
lighted, with the exception of the Coso or Pozo moat, 
which is the aorta of the town, and the great passage 
of circulation, or el curso, like the Corso at Rome. The 
houses are indeed castles, being built in solid masonry ; 
but time-honoured Zaragoza has been sacrificed to up- 
start Madrid, and the mansions of an absentee nobility 
are either left in a chancery-like dilapidation, or let 
to agriculturists, who talk about bullocks in stately 
saloons, and convert noble patios into farm-yards and 
dung-heaps, for such is the sad change of to-day. .. . 
These rude rustics also block up the city Janes with 
their cumbersome primitive carts, which they more- 
over fill with dismal noises, of their own and their 
creaking wheels’ making, to which are added certain 
iron clanking cymbals which give notice of their ap- 
roach, as in very few streets can two vehicles pass: 
een the din, dirt, stench, and insolent obstructions 
are intolerable ; but these are the bold peasantry who 
so gallantly defended this town of castles against the 
French, At Zaragoza the architect will fully com- 
prehend the substantial style of Aragonese building ; 
and observe the superbly carved soffits, rafters, and ex- 
ternal cornices, the rich internal cinque-cento decora- 
tions, and the slim church-belfry towers, which are 
ustially constructed in brick, angular in form, and 
ornamented outside with an embroidered des $M 
The city, however, has many remarkable buildings. 
The Lonja, or the Exchange, built in 1551, is a fine stone 
edifice, of which the towers are covered with white and 
green tiles, and round which marble busts of most of 
the kings of Aragon are placed in niches; the large 
and noble hall is the place where the corporation as- 
sembles, Nearly opposite to the Lonjaare the ruins of 
La Casa de la Diputacion, a noble building erected by 
Alfonso V., in the principal hall of which are portraits 
of the kings of Aragon. It also contained the national 
archives from a very early period, and a fine library, 
all of which were destroyed by the French. The palace, 
or rather citadel, of Za Ajjaferia, formerly the resi- 
dence of the kings of Aragon, is outside the gate of 
Portillo, and is a fine square building with towers at 
the angles; it was built by Abu Jafar Al-mustainbillah, 
whence its present name, which is a corruption of Al 
jaferiyyah. It was once the abode of the Inquisition. 
uchet, having first bombarded it, made ita barrack ; 
during the civil wars it became a prison. “ Above 
hangs,” says Mr. Ford, “as if in contrast with present 
decay, the glorious blue and gold artesonado roof, with 
stalactical ornaments, and a rich cornice with festoons 
of grape-leaves; a Gothic inscription bears the me- 
morable date 1492, which was that of the conquest of 
Granada, and the discovery of the new world; and the 
first gold brought from it was employed by Ferdinand 
in gilding this ceiling.” La Casa de la Misericordia, 
an hospital or poor-house for old and young, but with 
inadequate funds, built by Ferdinand V., the last kin 
of Aragon, is also admired for its solidity and beautifu 
proportions. There are two cathedrals, the chapter 
residing for six months alternately ineach. The one, 
called Le Leu, was erected in the Gothic style, and is 
ancient and severe, but the entrance has been modern- 
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ized, and many other alterations made in execrable 
taste. There are some good monuments within: the 
building, and some of the portals of the chapels have 
a Moorish character. It possesses an embroidered 
altar-cloth which once belonged to our own St. Paul’s, 
from whence it was brought at the time of the Reform- 
ation. The second cathedral is dedicated to Nuestra 
Sefiora de] Pilar. “The clustering domes outside,” 
says Mr. Ford, “roofed with green, yellow, and white 
case tiling which glitters in the sun, have an Oriental 

arlequinade look ; the edifice has been much modern- 
ized, and is still unfinished, both inside and outside. 
These “improvements,” begun in 1677, at a period of 
the vilest taste, were planned by the presumptuous Her-. 
rera el mozo, and were not amended by the academical 
Ventura Rodriguez, who, in 1753, rebuilt portions, 
and left drawings for the fagade. The building is 

uadrangular, in length about five hundred feet, with 
three naves ; the pillar and its image are placed in the 
centre, being thus enclosed like the house of the Virgin 
which the angels moved from Palestine to Loretto. 
The unfinished interior is unpleasing, as one half is 
left plain with white-washed walls and heavy pilasters 
picked out in an unsightly blue ard buff, and worthy 
of the poor frescoes in some of the cupolas by Bayen 
and Moya, and the tomb of Montemor, a general of 
Philip, and which is the perfection of abominable ro- 
coco.” The principal] altar is of alabaster, in the 
Gothic style, by Damien Forment, and has been always 
much admired. The subject is the Assumption, and, Mr. 
Ford says, “is certainly the finest thing of the kind in 
Aragon ; but the detestable new colouring of parts of 
the cathedral makes this noble old work look somewhat 
dark and dingy.” The holy image is represented to 
be of a low character as a work of art, and carved out 
of a black resinous wood, but is held in great reverence, 
and on the 12th of October, the anniversary of her 
descent, fifty thousand pilgrims have been known to 
enter Zaragoza. 

Many other monastic buildings are deserving of 
attention: San Cayetano, Santa Lucia, the palace of 
the archbishop, and Santa Engracia. Most of these, 
however, were either entirely destroyed or riddled 
through with shot during the two sieges of the city by 
the French. Another singular edifice in Saragossa is 
the leaning tower (Torre Nueva), which in point of 
inclination rivals if it does not exceed that of Pisa. It 
has remained in its present inclined ition since 
1504, the year in which it was built. The brickwork 
with which it is ornamented Jooks at a distance like 
Moorish, but is too coarse both in design and execu- 
tion. Saragossa has eight gates, besides the four old 
ones in the wall of Augustus, part of which may still 
be traced. The old university, founded in the year 
1474, together with its fine library, was destroyed by 
the French: a new quadrangular building has been 
begun, but is not yet completed. It is attended by about 
1500 students, chiefly natives of the province. A 
society of Friends of the Country (Amigos del Pais), 
instituted about the end of the last century, supports 
professorships of political economy, botany, agricul- 
ture, chemistry, drawing, and mathematics. There is 
also an academy called Academia de Nobles Artes, 
which in former times produced some eminent 
painters and sculptors ;,and a public library. 

So many references have been made to the suffer- 
ings of the city by the attacks of the French, that we 
cannot altogether pass over these warlike matters, and 
therefore add the following very brief narrative :— 
A French army having invested it in May, 1808, 
the people of Saragossa appointed Palafox their com- 
mander, and prepared for the defence. S 
being an open city, the French had no difficulty to 
encounter in the approach They carried the post of 
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Terrero, and some other exterior works, though not 
without great loss, pushed forward their attacks against 
the gates of El Portillo and El Carmen, bombarded 
the city, and Sera their way into it by the gate of 
Santa Engracia, at Jength made themselves masters of 
nearly half of Saragossa, A council of war was now 
summoned by the Spanish commander, in which it 
was resolved to defend the remaining quarters of the 
city inch by inch, and to retire, in case of defeat, across 
the Ebro into the suburbs, after destroying the bridge. 
The resolution being unanimously adopted by the in- 
habitants, the French were that very night attacked 
with irresistible fury. The struggle continued for 
eleven days, almost without intermission, until the 
French general, convinced that he could no longer hold 
his position within the city, raised the siege, with the 
loss of several thousand men.—To obtain possession of 
Saragossa was, on many accounts, an object of great 
importance to the French. Accordingly, in Noven- 
ber, 1808, a large army under Marshals Moncey and 
Mortier marched to re-commence the siege. Palafox, 
having imprudently sallied out, was defeated at Tudela, 
and again under the walls of Saragossa, and the place 
was invested. The French having speedily carried all 
the outworks, a furious bombardment began, and 
almost hourly combats took place, in which the be- 
sieged fought with desperate valour. At length, on 
the 27th January, 1809, a general assault was made, 
and the French established themselves on the breaches, 
and thence penetrated into the city, where they met 
with the most obstinate resistance—old men, women, 
and children, all took part in endeavouring to stop the 
progress of the enemy. Not only street by street, but 
10use by house and room by room were contended for 
like the outworks of a fortress, and often taken and 
retaken. At last an epidemic fever broke out among 
the besieged, who, after losing nearly a fifth of their 
numbers, surrendered upon honourable terms. During 
the second siege of Saragossa, a young woman of the 
lower classes distinguished herself a her bravery ; 
and her name will descend to posterity as the “ Maid 
of Saragossa.” Another remarkable instance of the 
obstinate valour of the people of Saragossa occurred 
some time ago:—On the 2nd March, 1838, Cabaiiero, 
one of Don Carlos’s generals, succeeded in penetrating 
at night into the city, and took possession of the 
rincipal posts. The people, however, were not dis- 
heartened. Without chiefs, and badly armed, they fell 
upon the assailants, made two thousand prisoners, and 
expelled the remainder from their walls. . 





ON THE INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 
[Concluded from page 347.] 


Tuis is one among many instances of the existence 
of ancient usages in England, which are the same or 
nearly the same as the usages of nations that we call 
barbarous. Tacitus (Germania, c. 26) says of the 
ancient German mode of agriculture: “ The lands, in 
agi omg to the number of cultivators, are occupied 

y all in turns, which presently they divide among 
themselves according to their rank (merit). The ex- 
tensive plains offer facility for division. They change 
the cultivated fields yearly; and there is still a super- 
fluity of land.” The meaning of Tacitus is not clear. 
The following passage in Ceesar’s account of the Gauls 
(vi. 22) is more distinct: “They pay no attention to 
agriculture, nor has any man a fixed quantity of land 
and boundaries of property: but the magistrates 
annually assign to the clans and tribes who have come 
together as much land as they please and where they 
please, and in the next year they compel them to move 
to another spot.” Herodotus (ii. 168) says that each 


member of the military caste in Egypt had a certain 
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rtion of land assigned to him; but they enjoyed the 
ands in a rotation, and the same persons did not con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of the same lands. Strabo 
(p. 315) mentions a custom amongst the Dalmatians of 
making a division of their lands every eight years. 

“The third class is that of grazing-lands, where the 
rights of parties are settled and defined, the ordinary 
stinted pasture. The commonable Jands are subject 
to very great variety and peculiarity; for instance, in 
some of these lands the right of grazing sheep at all 
belongs to a man called a flock-master, and he has the 
powers during certain months of the year, of turning 
1is own sheep exclusively on all the Jands of the parish ; 
or, according to particular circumstances, his right is 
limited and restricted to turning sheep upon a certain 
portion of it, with a view to giving parties an oppor- 
tunity of putting in a wheat crop. Tn those parishes 
where there is a flock-master who has a right of 
depasturing his sheep during a certain portion of the 
year over all the Jand of the parish, it is clear that no 
one can sow any wheat without having made a bargain 
with him for shutting up his own particular fields, or 
some proportion of them.” 

“There is a very large extent of wood-land in this 
kingdom that is commonable, strange to say, where 
certain individuals have a right during the whole year 
to turn on stock, the owner of the wood having no 
means of preserving his property except by shutting 
out other commoners’ stock by custom for some two or 
three years after felling. There is that right, as also 
the old right of estover, which is a very great incon- 
venience, viz. where parties have the right of cutting 
house-bote, and plough-bote, and fire-bote, and so on 
in woods belonging, gu@ wood, to another party. 
There is a great deal of land subject to that ruinous 
custom. There are many varieties of these common- 
able lands, but these are the most prominent and re- 
markable of them.” 

Under such a system as this, it is obvious that these 
common fields must be ill cultivated. The intermixed 
lands cannot be treated according to the improved 
rules of good husbandry. It is stated, that the simple 
re-distribution of intermixed lands, now held in parcels 
so inconvenient in form and size as to be incapable of 
good husbandry, would in many instances raise the 
fec-simple value of the lands from 15s. or 17s. an acre 
to 30s. 

It is the opinion of witnesses examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1844, on Commons’ In- 
closures, that judicious inclosure would make a large 
portion of common Jands much more productive. At 
present open arable lands are so intermixed that ef- 
fectual drainage is nearly impossible. One witness 
says: “I have had occasion to go over two small pro- 
perties about one hundred and fifty acres each; one I 
found in three hundred and one different -pieces, and 
the other in little more than a hundred. I mention 
this to show how the lands are frequently intermixed ; 
they are therefore farmed at a much greater expense ; 
and it is impossible to drain them on the present im- 
proved mode of drainage, inasmuch as other parties 
are occupying the furrow by which the water should 
pass off.” In the Midland counties, where there are 
these open arable fields, the course is two crops and a 
fallow, and every third year the flocks run over the 
whole field. The same witness considers that a fourth of 
all the open arable land is at present totally unproduc- 
tive. In cases where common arable fields have been 
subdivided and allotted, “ the great improvement is, that 
in the first place every man has his allotment, and he 
deals with it as he pleases; he drains it, and crops it 
upon a proper course of cropping : he puts it in seed and 
keeps sheep upon it; he grows turnips and clover, or 
whatever he thinks proper.” The ~~ is of 
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opinion that the average improvement in the value of 
common fields which have been enclosed is not less than 
twenty-five per cent. Indeed, the evidence that was 
per before the committee establishes to a degree 

eyond what otherwise would be credible, the immense 
inconvenience and Joss which arise from the system of 
intermixed lands, and their being also subject to com- 
monage. 

As to the common pasture lands, they also require 
an improved management. It is stated that commons 
are generally overstocked, partly in consequence of 
persons turning out more stock than they have a right 
to do, and prey by persons putting their stock on the 
common who have no right. In consequence of com- 
mons being overstocked, they are profitable to nobody ; 
and a rule for regulating the quantity of stock would 
therefore be beneficial to all persons who are entitled 
to this right of common. Violent disputes also fre- 
quently arise in consequence of the rights of parties to 
commonage not being well defined. It is the opinion 
of competent judges that very great advantage would 
result from stinting those parts of commons that are 
not worth inclosure; and that ‘it would be in many 
instances highly desirable to inclose portions of a 
common for the purpose of cultivation, and to allot 
such portions of it, whilst it would be impolitic to do 
more than stint other portions of it.” A stint may be 
defined to be “the right of pasturage for one animal, 
or for a certain number of animals, according to age, 
size, and capability of eating.” The commons in 
fact are not now stinted by the levant and couchant 
right, a right which cannot be brought into practical 
operation ; and besides this, there are many commons 
in gross. ' 

As to the effect produced by the porenaten of rights 
of common, the witnesses are nearly unanimous as to 
its being prejudicial. “It is generallyalleged, that in 
the vicinity of commons there is a great laxity of 
morality, and that I believe to be perfectly true and to 
be the fact, and that where people depend much on 
the produce of commons for their maintenance, their 
whole time not being occupied, they acquire habits of 
idleness ; whilst their means of subsistence being to a 
certain extent precarious, they are continually involved 
in quarrels with each other; the steck of their neigh- 
bours trespasses upon their gardens or upon their 
fields: that gives rise to bitter quarrels and a great 
deal of contention, which leads to acts of violence 
sometimes ending in bloodshed. With reference to 
the health of parties residing on or near to commons, 
that would depend upon the locality; there are many 
commons upon which there are large pools of stagnant 
water close to the dwellings of the inhabitants; now, 
I apprehend, that there is no doubt that in those cases 
a residence upon a common, or elose adjoining to a 
common, is not a wholesome residence, but very much 
the contrary—that it is very unwholesome. There are 
other commons of light and dry land where there are 
no stagnant pools, and where the same observation as 
to health would not apply. The means of subsistence 
after an inclosure, I take it, are invariably greater 
than before. Parties living and depending upon a 
common are driven often to live very poorly ; they 
have a bad season, in which their sheep rot, and their 
geese do ill, and their animals do not prosper: their 
means of subsistence then are very low. After the 
inclosure takes place their means of subsistence are 
necessarily, I apprehend, much increased. So far as 
my observation has gone as to the effeet on the con- 
dition of the people before and after an inclosure, I 
should say that it was quite clear that there was a great 
improvement both in their morals and the ease and 
comfort of living after an inclosure had been effected.” 

Inclosures of land have now been going on for 
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many years. It is stated that since 1800 about two 
thousand inclosure acts have passed ; and prior to that 
time about sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred. It 
seems doubtful from the evidence whether the sixteen 
hundred or seventeen hundred comprehend all in- 
closure acts passed before 1800. These inclosure acts 
(with the exceptions which will presently be men- 
tioned) are private acts, and the expense of obtaining 
them and the trouble attendant on the carrying their 
provisions into effect have often prevented the inclosure 
of commons. 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115) was passed 
for facilitating the inclosure of open and arable fields 
in England and Wales, The preamble to the act is 
as follows:—‘‘ Whereas there are in many parishes, 
townships, and places in England and Wales divers 
open and common arable, meadow, and pasture lands 
and fields, and the lands of the several proprietors of 
the same are frequently very much intermixed and 
dispersed, and jt would tend to the improved cultiva- 
tion and occupation of al] the aforesaid lands, &c., and 
be otherwise advantageous to the proprietors thereof, 
and persons interested therein, if they were enabled by 
a general law to divide and inclose the same,” &c. 
Inclosures have been made under the provisions of 
this act, but the powers which it gives are limited, for 
the “act applies solely to lands held jn severalty during 
some proportion of the year, with this exception, that 
slips and balks intervening between the cultivated 
lands may be inclosed.” The lands which cannot be 
inclosed under the provisions of this act are ‘the 
uncultivated lands, the lands in a state of nature, inter- 
vening between these cultivated Jands, beyond those 
that are fairly to be considered as slips and balks.” 
However, it was stated in evidence before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1844, that a large 
extent of common and waste Jand has been illegally 
inclosed under the provisions of the act, and the per- 
sons who held such lands have no legal title, and can 
only obtain one by lapse of time. The chief motive to 
this dealing with commons appears to have been, that 
they thus got the inclosure done cheaper than by ap- 
plying to parliament for a private act. 

In 1 a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed “to inquire inte the expediency 
of facilitating the inclogure and improvement of com- 
monsand lands held in common, the exchange of lands, 
and the division of intermixed lands, and into the best 
means of providing for the same, and to report their 
opinion to the- House.” The committee made their 
report in favour of a general inclosure act, after re- 
ceiving a large amount of evidence from persons who 
are well acquainted with the subject. The extracts 
that have been given in this article are from the 
printed evidence that was taken before the select 
committee. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, an act of parliament was passed in 1845 (8 & 9 
Vict. e. 118), the object of which is thus stated in the 
preamble :—* Whereas it is expedient to facilitate the 
inclosure and improvement of commons and other 
lands now subject to the rights of property which ob- 
struct cultivation and the productive employment of 
labour, and to facilitate such exchanges of lands, and 
such divisions of lands intermixed or divided into 
inconvenient parcels, as may be beneficial to the re- 
spective owners; and it is also expedient to provide 
remedies for the defective or incomplete execution 
and for the non-execution of powers created by general 
and loca) acts of inclosure, and to authorise the renewa! 
of such powers in certain cases.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to attempt 
to give any account of the provisions contained in the 
hundred and sixty sections of this act; but a few pro- 
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visions will be noticed that are important in an econo- 
mical and political point of view. 

The eleventh section contains a comprehensive de- 
scription of lands which may be inclosed under the 
act; but the New Forest and the Forest of Dean are 
entirely excepted, The fourteenth section provides 
that no lands situated within fifteen miles of the city 
of London, or within certain distances of other towns, 
which distances vary according to the population, shall 
be subject to be inclosed under the provisions of this 
act without the previous authority of parliament in 
each particular case. The fifteenth section provides 
against inclosing town greens or village greens, and 
contains other regulations as to them. The thirtieth 
section provides that an allotment for the purposes of 
exercise and recreation for the inhabitants of a neigh 
bourhood may be required by the commissioners under 
the act, as one of the terms and conditions of an in- 
closure of such lands as are mentioned ijn the thirtieth 
section. 

The 108th section makes regulations as to “ the aJlot- 
ment which upon any inclosure under this act shall be 
made for the labouring poor,” and (section 109) “ the 
allotment wardens (appointed by section 108) shall 
from time to time let the allotments under their man- 
agement in gardens not exceeding a quarter of an acre 
each, to such poor inhabitants of the parish for one 
year, or from year to vear, at such rents payable at 
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such times and on such terms and conditions not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, as they shall 
think fit,” Section 112 provides for the application of 
the rents of allotments; the residue of which, if any, 
after the payments mentioned in this section have been 
defrayed, is to be paid to the overseers of the poor in 
aid of the poor-rates of the parish, 

Sections (147 and 148) provide for the exchanges of 
lands not subject to be included under this act, or sub- 
ject to be inclosed, as to which no proceedings for an 
inclosure shall be pending, and for the division of 
intermixed lands under the same circumstances. 

Under section 152 the commissioners are empow- 
ered to remedy defects and omissions in awards under 
ony local act of inclosure, or undey the 6 & 7 Wm. 
IV. c, 115; and under section 157 the commissioners 
may confirm awards or agreements made under the 
supposed authority of 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115, if the 
lands which have been illegally inclosed or apportioned 
or allotted shall be within the definition of lands 
subject to be inclosed under this act. 

he provisions of thiaact seem to be well adapted 
to remedy the evils that are stated in the evidence be- 
fore the select committee; and there can be no doubt 
that agriculture wil] be greatly improved, the produc- 
tiveness of the land increased, and employment given 
to Jabour by this judicious and important act of 
legislation. 
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[Kelso Abbey ] 


KELSO ABBEY. 
Tue abbey of Kelso was another of the religious 
foundation of the pious David I. He brought some 
monks of the reformed Benedictine order from Tiron 
in Picardy, and in the first instance, while only heir- 
apparent, established them near Selkirk about 1113; 
but on his accession to the throne he built the abbey of 
Kelso, within view of the royal castle of Roxburgh, 
for their reception, and to which they were removed in 
1128 or 1130. The motives of the monarch for the 
establishment of so many religious communities in 
such close propinquity is said to have been not merely 
from devotional feelings, but in the hope of introducing 








the arts and civilization which the foreign monks at 
that time possessed in a far higher degree than the 
warlike and tumultuous borderers. His efforts, how- 
ever, do not appear to have been successful. Though the 
monks of this abbey, as well as those of Jedburgh and 
Melrose, attained great wealth and power, they never 
seem to have acquired much moral influence over the 
peopie;.and no more respect appears to have been paid, 
in any of the feuds, to a religious foundation than to 
any other fastness: the abbey of Kelso consequently 
bore its share in all the adversities of its time; per- 
haps even more than its share—for it was twice burnt 
during the contest of Baliol and Bruce for the Scot- 
tish throne, and the monks were compelled, even 
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during a general truce, to invoke the special protec- 
tion of the king of England to enable them to buy 
and convey their provisions in safety. In 1523, when 
the English under the Earl of Surrey invaded Scot- 
land, a of troops under Lord Dacre sacked the 
town, demolished the abbot’s house, burnt the dormi- 
tory, and carried away the lead from the roof of the 
monastery itself. Still greater was the devastation in 
1545, when attacked by the Earl of Hertford (the Pro- 
tector Somerset), for Kelso, having made some oe 
resistance, felt all the fury of his indignation. 
battery was opened against the abbey, by which the 
east and north sides were thrown down, and the choir 
reduced to its present state. The town also suffered 
so severely, that for a time the weekly market could 
not be held in it, but was transferred to the neigh- 
bouring village of Hume. From this time the church 
appears never to have been again used, except as an 
occasional refuge from the incursions of the English 
garrison at Wark; but the conventual buildings were 
not entirely abandoned by the monks till the Reforma- 
tion. In 1560, during a popular tumult, the images and 
relics, and all its remaining’ interna] furniture and 
decorations, were wholly defaced and destroyed; the 
estates were transferred from one nobleman to another, 
till they at length finally vested in Sir Robert Ker of 
Cessford, the ancestor of the present Duke of Rox- 
burgh, who now holds them. The revenues at the 
dissolution were estimated at 2501/., besides rents in 
corn and meal, together with “one todder of hay, and 
one pound weight of pepper.” 

In 1580 one of the cells of the cloister of the 
dilapidated ruin was converted into a parish church 
for the service of the Reformed religion ; and in 1649 
a further attempt was made for the same purpose, but 
in a clumsy and unsightly manner. ‘“‘ Two low and 
gloomy arches were thrown over the walls, one over 
the transept and another over the head of the cross, 
while a wing of rude masonry of a corresponding 
vault-like character was erected in the ruined choir,” * 
and this continued to be used as the parish church 
till 1771, when the parishioners were frightened from 
it by the falling, during divine service, of some of the 
plaster of the roof. Though the alarm was unfounded, 
the people, recalling to mind an ancient prophecy of 
Thomas the Rhymer, that “the kirk should fall when 
fullest,” refused to re-assemble in it. Over this at- 
tempt at a church a second tier of arches was thrown, 
which were used as the prison of the borough. Though 
deserted, nothing was done tu relieve the magnificent 
old ruin from its modern deformities till 1805, when 
William, Duke of Roxburgh, commenced removing 
them, and the task was completed by his successor, 
James, in 1816. In 1823 the remains were repaired 
and rendered stable, and due care is now taken for 
their reparation. 

The town and abbey are situated on the north bank 
of the Tweed, a little below the junction of the Teviot, 
in a wide and richly wooded valley, forming a beau- 
tiful landscape, whether viewed from the neighbouring 
heights of Hume and Stitchell, or from the vicinity of 
the river. 


“ Bosom’d in woods where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso's fair vale expands before the sun; 
Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 
And, fringed with hazel, winds each flowery dell : 
Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed, 
And Tempé rises on the banks of Tweed ; 
Blue o’er the river Kelso's shadow lies, 
Aud copse-clad isles amid the water rise.” + 


The “ copse-clad isles,” however, have suffered greatly 


* New Statistical Account of Scotland. 
¢ Leyden's ‘Scenes of Infancy.’ 
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from the inundations to which both the rivers, and 
particularly the Teviot, are liable. One of them, in- 
mediately opposite the town, which is said to have 
been at no remote period ‘‘so verdant and richly 
wooded as to look like a basket of foliage in the middle 
of the stream,” has been almost denuded, and the 
island itself cut through notwithstanding the efforts 
made to defend it. , 

“ The abbey of Kelso,” says Sir Walter Scott, in his 
* Border Antiquities,’ “ was built in the form of a Greek 
cross :* the nave and choir are totally demolished ; the 
north and south aisles remain standing, being each 
about twenty paces in Jength. The walls are orna- 
mented with false round arches, intersecting each 
other ; the remains of the eastern end show a part of 
a fine open gallery. Two sides of the centre tower are 
standing, now near seventy feet high, but have been 
much loftier. It is galleried within; the pillars are 
clustered, the arches circular, with few members, and 
without any great ornament. The north and south 
ends have a uniformity, bearing each two round towers, 
the centres rising sharp to the roof. The north door- 
way is formed bya circular arch, with various mem- 
bers falling behind each other, supported on pilasters ; 
the windows and works above very plain. The win- 
dows are of circular arches and remarkably small. 
Although this monastery and that of Melrose were 
founded by the same prince, and within eight years of 
each other, yet the churches which remain seem, from 
their different styles of architecture, to have been 
erected at very distant periods. That of Melrose 
being of the ornamented Gothic style, which did not 
take place till the reign of Edward II., is most pro- 
bably the building begun by the liberality of Robert 
Bruce, after a former one destroyed by the English in 
1322. That of Kelso, on the contrary, is, in all its 
parts, of that plain and undecorated style called Saxon, 
or early Norman, which was in general use in this 
island at the time this monastery was founded, and 
from which manner there was no great deviation till 
about the year 1135. There is, however, a Gothic 
gloominess about the whole which carries the ap- 
pearance of a prison rather than a house of prayer.” 

“‘ Of the general effect of the whole ruin, whether as 
an architectural pile or as an object in the landscape, 
no description can convey an adequate idea. Distin- 
guished alike by its great height, its unity of parts, its 
massiveness, and its inornate simplicity, it produces on 
the spectator, especially when viewed from the west, 
south, or east, a distinctness and oneness of impression 
rareiy communicated by other than entire and com- 
pact fabrics; and it possesses, in common with all ob- 
jects which are at once’vast, simple, and symmetrical, 
the charm of gaining on our adiniration the oftener 
and longer it is contemplated. Its dimensions are as 
follows :—Tota] length of ruins from west to east, 
ninety-nine feet ; length of transept within the walls, 
seventy-one feet; breadth of ditto, twenty-three feet ; 
height of centre tower, ninety-one feet; breadth of 
ditto, twenty-three feet ; height of pointed arches on 
which the lantern rests, forty-five feet ; width of ditto, 
seventeen feet; thickness of lower walls, five and a 
half feet.” 

The town of Kelso is eleven miles north-north-east 
of Jedburgh. The Tweed is here about four hundred 
and forty feet wide, the Teviot two hundred feet. The 
pees had, in 1841, a population of five thousand two 
1undred and twenty-eight: it comprehends what an- 

* The ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland’ says—a Latin 
cross, with the peculiarity of the head of the cross being turned 
to the west, and the longest limb being the eastern. 

+ ‘New Statistical Account of Scotland.’ It will be seen 
that the height of the tower varies from that given by Scott; but 
these dimensions seem to be the result of actual measurement. 
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ciently constituted three parishes, or parts of three 
parishes, and includes a portion of the ancient burgh 
of Roxburgh, with the ruins of Roxburgh Castle, for 
some time the residence of the Scottish kings, and 
before which James IJ. of Scotland was killed, a.p. 
1460. It consists of several streets converging in an 
open square, and extends for about half a mile along 
the river Tweed, to which the principal street is paral- 
lel. The old houses, with gables to the street, have 
very generally given way to more modern buildings of 
freestone, roofed with slate, giving to the town a very 
handsome appearance, which is improved by the pic- 
turesque scenery of the surrounding country. It pos- 
sesses two modern churches: the one lately erected on 
the north side of the town is one of the most chaste 
and beautiful on the border; it is in the Elizabethan 
style, with a tower seventy feet high. There are five 
places of worship for dissenters; and a bridge over 
the Tweed four hendred and ninety-four feet long, 
with five elliptical arches of seventy-two feet span ; 
the piers are fourteen feet wide: it was begun in 
1800 to supply the place of one a little higher up the 
river, which had been swept away by a flood in 1797: 
the design was by the late Mr. Rennie, and formed the 
original of the present Waterloo Bridge. It was com- 





pleted in 1803, at a cost of 18,000/. The town-house is 
a neat modern building on the east side of the square. | 

Floors, the mansion of the ducal family of Roxburgh, 
is situated at a short distance from the town. It isa 
stately edifice, by no means unworthy of the character 
of its architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, and was built in 
1718: it has been recently enlarged and adapted to the 
requirements of the present day, by Mr. Playfair of | 
Edinburgh, with great good taste; his improvements | 
rather enhancing than diminishing the impression of 
the original design. 





THE PATENT ROLLS AND KING JOHN. 


Tue Patent Rolls preserved in the Tower of London, 
which extend from the year 1200 to 1483, as well as 
the later series deposited in the Rolls Chapel in | 
Chancery Lane, form, particularly the early serics, 
invaluable materials for testing the truth of historical | 
traditions, but which have too seldom, except in a few 
recent instances, been made available for that purpose. 
Some interesting examples are found among these | 
records relating to the reign of King John. 

“ Letters patent are so denominated because they are | 
written upon open sheets of parchment, with the seal | 
of the sovereign or party by whom they were issued 
pendent at the bottom; being thus distinguished from 
close letters (Rotuli litterarum clausorum), which are 
folded up and sealed on the outside.” “The Patent 
Rolis derive their name from the class of public di- 
plomas, ‘Litterze Patentes,’ which are recorded upon 
them during the reigns of the Plantagenets ; they 
comprise documents of a most diversified and inter- 
esting nature, relating principally to prerogatives of 
the crown, to the revenue, and to the different branches 
of judicature ; to treaties, truces, and negotiations with 
foreign princes and states; letters of protection, of 
credence,-and of safe conduct; appointments and 
powers of ambassadors, &c.; and indeed there is 
scarcely a subject connected with the history and 
government of this country which may not receive 
illustration from the Patent Rolls.”—Jntroduction to a 
Description of the Patent Rolls in the Tower of London, 
by Thomas Duffus Hardy. They also contain many 
private matters, such as grants, confirmations, &c. 

As the patents are usually signed by the king him- 
self, and contain the date when and the place where 
they were signed, they form effectual evidence of the 
motions as well as frequently the actions of the mo- 
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narch. Some of them exhibit him in a favourable 
light, as, for instance, the following, by which an equa- 
lity of all ranks before the law, hardly to be expected 
in that feudal age, is stringently enforced :—* The 
king, to all his justices and faithful people, greeting. 
We strictly prohibit any one charged with homicide 
from being bailed, or committed to custody, or placed 
in hostage, unless by our special command, but to be 
safely kept in gaol until after his trial before our 
justices. Witness the Lord John, Bishop of Norwich, 
at Woodstock, on the 8th November, in the ninth year 
of our reign.” [1207.] 

There are also some patents, but not very important, 
relating to his nephew, Prince Arthur. In one, dated 
at Chinon, on the 24th August, 1202, soon after the 
capture of Mirabeau, together with the prince and 
many of his adherents, being a safe conduct to Alan 
Fitz-Count and others, he says, “We command you, 
however, that ye do nought whereby evil may befal our 
nephew Arthur ;” but others contain sufficient proofs of 
the extreme severity exercised towards the adherents 
of the unfortunate prince. 

John also took much interest in the building of 
London Bridge. Stow, following the annals of Wa- 
veney, says it was begun in 1176 by Peter of Cole- 
church, who died and was buried in the chapel%of the 
bridge in 1205, adding, that it was finished in 1209 
“by the worthy merchants of London, Serle, mercer ; 
William Almaine and Benedict Botewrite, principal 
masters of that work.” He mentions that John con- 
tributed gifts, and made grants of land, towards its 
erection, but the following patent shows a more im- 
ae seeny interference, appointing an architect even 

efore the death of Peter :— 

“John, by the grace of God, king, &c., to his be- 
loved and faithful the mayor and citizens of London, 
greeting. Considering in how short a time the bridges 
of Saintes and Rochelle, by divine providence and the 
careful diligence of our faithful clerk Izenbert, master 
of the schools at Saintes, a man distinguished both for 
his worth and learning, have been constructed, we 
have entreated, admonished, and even urged him, by 
the advice of our venerable father in Christ, Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, that, not only 
for your advantage, but also for the general good, he 
will come and use the same diligence in building your 
bridge ; for we trust in God that the bridge so neces- 
sary, as you know, to you and all those passing over it, 
will, with God’s assistance, by means of the industry of 
Izenbert, be quickly completed. And therefore we 
will and grant, saving our right and the indemnity of 
the city of London, that the profits of the edifices, 
which the same master of the schools intends to erect 
upon the same bridge, be for ever applied to the re- 
pairing, casing, and sustaining thereof. And since the 
said bridge so much required cannot be perfected 
without your and others’ assistance, we command and 
exhort you graciously to receive and be courteous to, 
as you ought, the renowned Izenbert and his assist- 
ants, your interest and your honour demanding it; 
and that you should unanimously .afford him your 
counsel and assistance in what has been sugpesied ; 
for, indeed, every kindness and respect exhibited by 
you towards him must be reflected back upon your- 
selves. If, however, any one shall do injury to the 
said Izenbert or his people (which we cannot suppose), 
cause the same to be instantly redressed. Witness our- 
self at Molineux, on the 18th day of April, in the third 
year of our reign.” [1202.] 

This seems to settle a question sometimes raised as 
to whether the houses and shops on the bridge were 
coeva] with the structure or an after addition, and goes 
far to prove that Izenbert had a great share in the 
design, as he had adopted the same plan on his bridge 
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at Saintes. It affords also a curious manifestation of 
the fear of a jealousy arising as to the employment of 
foreign workmen. From another roll of the 28th of 
January of the same year, relating to the bridge of 
Saintes, we learn that he had introduced a plan of “ the 
master of the schools,” for the lighting that bridge by 
night, and which, it is probable, he would introduce 
upon the more important building he was next en- 
gaged in. “Know ye, that we have taken into our 
protection those inhabitants and their property, to 
whom our most dear and faithful Izenbert, master of 
the schools at Saintes, has given thé houses on the 
bridge of Saintes, which the same miaster of the 
schools is said to have constructed with great labour 
and expense by the contributions of our faithful sub- 
jects. And we will therefore, and have granted and 
confirmed, saving our right, and the indemnity of the 
town of Rochelle, be for ever free to those to whom the 
aforesaid master of the schools has given them, at an 
annual rent of five shillings for repairing and casing 
the same bridge, as often as it may be necessary, and 
to light it by night according to the plan of the same 
master of the schools, that no injury or disgraceful acts 
may be committed by passengers over the bridge by 


night.” In this grant the bridge of Saintes and the | 


bridge of Rochelle seem to be identical; we have no 
means of explaining the difficulty. 

From these records, also, Mr. Hardy has been enabled 
to construct an ‘ Itinerary of King John,’ showing his 
almost incessant movements through every year of his 
reign, except the thirteenth, of which there are but a 
few days accounted for. From this itinerary we are 
enabled to trace the king's daily progress uninter- 
ruptedly for some months previous to and with very 
trifling interruptions for several months after his sign- 
ing of Magna Charta, which is quite inconsistent with 
the statement of Matthew Paris, whose authurity has 
been till recently followed wy our historians. ris 
io doubt felt & personal dislike for John, which has 
been accounted for by the fact of John’s having 
despoiled the abbey of St. Alban’s, of which Paris was 
a member, of some of its estates; and he says—* When 
the barons had retired from thé conference, John, king 
of the English, was left nearly alone, not more than 
seven knights of his own family abiding with him; 
during that night he remainéd quiet, but not at rest, 
and on the following morning, before daylight, he left 
Windsor, confused and in much térror of mind, and 
fled secretly to the Isle of Wight. Mean- 
time the king himself, with a few attendants whom he 
had begged from the — of the Bishop of Norwich, 
following the profession of a pirate, Managed to obtain 
the goodwill of some sailors belon ing to the Cinque 
Ports; and thus, in the aforesaid island, and about the 
neighbouring coasts, concealed as it were in the open 
day, and all regal Ne ye set asidé, among the waves 
and in the company of sailors, he led a solitary life for 
three months in apprehension of being betrayed: for he 
rather wished to die than to live longer unrevenged 
upon the barons for their injuries to him. During this 
time divers opinions were held by different persons 
concerning him; by some he was called a fisherman, 
by some a merchant, by some a piratical robber, and by 
some an apostate ; and when, in consequence of his long 
absence, he was inquired after by many, and was hot 
found, they believed him to have been drowned, or to 
have been taken off by some other kind of death, either 
by himself or others.’ 

In this minute and detailed account he has been sub- 
stantially followed by Rapin, Eachard, Hume, Henry, 
and others; by Baker in his ‘Chronicles,’ and even by 
Thierry in his ‘ History of the Norman Conquest ;’ 
Lingard and the ‘ Pictorial History of eg oe being 
the only histories which have quitted the beaten track. 
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Magna Charta was signed on the 15th of June, 1215, 
On Sunday the 31st of May, he came to Windsor from 
Odiham, and remained till the following Wednesday, 
June 3, when he returned to Odiham, thence on the 
following day to Winchester, and on Tuesday the 9th 
back to Odiham. From the 10th till the 15th he was 
at Windsor, atid on that day also at Runnemede, and 
these records prove that he was at Windsor every day, 
and at Runnemede also on six of them, till the 25th, 
On the 26th he was at Odiham and Winchester, remain- 
ing at the latter place till the 30th. From the Ist till 
the 4th of July he was at Marlborough, and on the 5th 
and 6th at Devizes. From this day till the 12th he 
seems to have been in constant motion, his deeds bear- 
ing date Bradenstoke, Calne, Marlborough, Cirences- 
ter, Marlborough again, Ludgershall, Clarendon, and 
Corfe. At Corfe he remained two days, and the 14th, 
Tuesday, is unaccounted for. On the 15th he was at 
Clarendon, Newbury, and Abingdon; on the 16th at 
Woodstock; and on the 17th at Oxford, remaining 
there till the 23rd. He continued moving about in the 
western counties till the 28th of August, when he was 
at Sandwich. He then continued in Kent, chiefly at 
Dovér and Canterbury, till Tuesday the 13th of Octo- 
ber, when he commenced the siege of Rochester. 
The siege endured till Saturday the 5th of December, 
and before this unhappy town was the longest fixed 
residence of John in any single place at one time 
during his whole reign, as the records prove he was 
present here every day. These are more than suffi- 
cient to invalidate the statement of Matthew Paris; he 
could not have been inquired after by many, not 
found, and supposed to have committed suicide. This 
insinvation seems malicious, yet it seems difficult to 
suppose the whole an invention of the monks, without 
any foundation. While negotiating with the pope and 
his foreign allies, he may have been comparatively 
quiet, and his journeys comparatively private. He 
may also, when at Winchester, have visited the Isle ot 
Wight, and may have organised some attacks on the 
property of his foes, which they no doubt would be very 
ready to call piratical. 





Negro Expresses.—Anchored at Cape Palmas. The natives 
here were alarmed at the return of the three ships; and many 
of them carried away their moveables into the woods. News of 
the destruction of the towns below had reached them several 
days since. They have a simple but very effective system of 
expresses. When information of great interest is to be conveyed 
from tribe to tribe, one of their swiftest runners is despatched ; 
who makes what speed he can, and when tired, intrusts his mes- 
sage to another. Thus it is speeded on, without a moment's 
delay. Should the rutmer encounter a river in his course, he 
shouts his news across; it is caught up on the other side, and 
immediately sent forward. In this manuer, intelligence finds 
its way along the coast with marvellous celerity.— Journal of an 
African Cruiser. 


Changes in the character of an American Forest.—If you 
cut down the wood on any piece of wild laud, and abandon it 
to nature, the trees do not grow up as before, but one or two, or 
at most threé species get possessiou of the whole ground, such for 
éxample as the yellow locust, or the black and white walnut. 
The process by which the forest recovers its origiual state is ex- 
tremely slow. “On a farm of my own,” says General Harrison, 
“ at the end of fifty years, so little progress had been made, as to 
show that ten times that period would be necessary to effecf its 
complete assimilation. When those kinds of timber which first 
established themselves have for a long time remained undis- 
puted masters of the soil, they at length die by disease, or are 
thinned by the lightning and tempest. The soil has no longer a 
preference for them, and by a natural rotation of crops other 
species succeed, till at length the more homogeneous growth 
ceases, and the denuded track is again clothed with a variety of 
wood "«— Travels in North America by C. Lyell, Esq. 
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